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For the Observer, 


MUSiCAL. 

The Theatrical campaign may be said to have ended 
for the present season on Friday evening, at a Concert 
given by Mr. Webster in Bryden’s large room in Light- 
street-— Ihe band, on this occasion, was conducted hy 
the elder Huptfield ; the younger Huptfield performed a 
vesy difficult Concerto on the Violin, that master instru- 
ment, (if we may except the organ), and shewed great 
taste and execution ; but, whilst we wondered at his 
dexterity in handling the bow, : there was nothing in the 
piece to interest the feelings; we believe, that three 
fourths of the auditors would have been content with 
half of it....+..Mrs. Wilmot sung several songs; hef 
two first were not much admired, but the two latter de- 
served and obtained applayse.—It was on Mr. Webster 
himself that the burthen of the business lay—This gen- 
tleman is said to have been nursed and supported by the 
partiality of his countrymen ; and it ynust be confessed, 
that he this evening did ample credit to their fostering 
care—If the honor of Ireland depends on fine tones, 
swelling notes, and melodious cadences, it was well sup- 
ported.....Excepting Brabam and Incledon, we ven- 
ture to say, that London itself could not produce more 
charming specimens of vocal music...... Webster was 
in fine voice, and gave his songs with superior feeling 
and execution. 

His first song, ‘* Ned of the Hill,”” by the celebrated 
Miss Owenson, was feeelingly given, and convinced all 
present of the excellence of his vocal powers—‘* The 
Willow” was’also well sung, but seemed, in some points, 
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to be somewhat inferior to the first piece—We never heard 
him sing ** The glasses sparkle on the board’”’ with less 
pleasure; perhaps if he had had a dozen bottles of spark- 
ling Champaign on the table before him, and a dozen of 
jolly fellows around him, he would have given it in bets 
ter style—!e sung ** Ellen O’Moore’’ without accom- 
panyments, and the man who did not admire and feel 
ihe force of this pathetic tale (unfortunately a true one) 
must have a heart of iron, a soul “ fit for stratagems, 
for treasons, and for spoils’’—Yet there are objections to 
this too melancholy ditty ; it is too long ; the best song 
from the best voice, ought notto be more than three verses. 
He gave ‘* softly waft yesouthera breezes,” with all his 
ftakan warblings ; we suppose he did this on purpose, 
to shew us the difference between Nature & Affectation : 
but it should have convinced himself, that such affecte- 
tions are as contrary to the good sense of his auditors, as 
they are against his own reputation. ‘he entertainment 
concluded with the little piece entitled ‘* The Rose,” 
which Mr. Webster executed with all the sweetness and 
feeling of his first song, leaving a deep and lasting im- 
pression on the spectators, that his vocal powers, ei- 
ther for strength cr melody, are far superior to any thing 
of the kind that we know inthis country. 

We have given this impartial criticism on Mr. Web- 
ster’s performance, to shew him, that we are more wil- 
Itng to praise than censure him—If he were a common 
performer, we would not condescend to say so much a- 
bout him.—We are not among the number of his ene- 
mies, but sincerely wish him to make a proper use of his 
uncommon powers=-We have always, Irke true friends, 
told him the truth; and the time will come, if he has 
sufficient ballast to carry judicious sail through life, wher 
he will have cause to consider us amongst his best friends. 

Before we conclude, we shall venture to say a few 
words, not on good music, but on what an eminent au- 
thor ranks among ‘* the lesser moralities,’’ viz,—govg 
breeding... 

‘There was only one fire-place in the room, whith was 
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flanked on both sides by a number of ladies,*who had 
wisely pushed forward to obtain comfortable seats for 
themselves—A_ parcel of young men—we will not call 
them geni/emen—completely blocked up the front of the 
fire-place, turned aside their clothes, and actually warm- 
ed their posteriors in the face of the whole company !— 
You will blush, Mrs. Editor, when you hear of the con- 
guct of your towasmen, but it isa fact—Tell it notin 
London, publish it not in Edinburgh, or the English 
and the Scotch will point the finger of scorn at us, and 
$ay we are yet merican barbarians !....,. 

That able satirist Swift, once gave directions for the 
eonduct of servants—i? 
the same strai 


1e were now here, he might, if 
a, teach the young men of Baltimore, how 
to behave either in public or private companies. It was 
a most impertinent regulation of in. Warren, to prevent 
our Butkecs'f from smoking cigars in his biota’ feceemut. 
next season, we will order the Mayor to order the Mana- 
ger to order his workmen, to erect two fire-places near 
the front of the stage, for the especial ‘adi dietion of 
our young gentlemen—there, at their ease, whilst they 
are Staring at the ladies, they may talk of their girls and 
their giggs—they may smoke cigars, and squirt the 
juice about them in every direction—and, whilst they 
are warming their .. ...-S, they may cry out, ‘‘ damn 
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all decency and good manners ! 
) Y, Al 





The following admirable satire upon ‘* Banrston 
StyLe,”’ will furnish ample amusement to those of our 
readers who are not regularly supplied with the keen and 
brilliant wit, which sparkles from the genius ofthe Edi- 
tors of Salmagundi. 


STYLE AT BALLSTON. 
Notwithstanding Evergreen has never been abroad, 
nor had his understanding enlightened, or his views en- 
larged by that marvellous sharpener of the wiis a salt- 
water voyage ; yet he is tolerably shrewd, and correct, 
tn the limited sphere of his observasions; and now a 
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then astounds me with a right pithy remark, which 
would do no discredit even ta a man who had made the 
grand tour. 

In several late conversations at Cocklofi-IHall, he has 
amused us exceedingly by detailing sundry particulars 
concerning that notorious slaughter-house of time, Bali- 
ston Springs, where he spent a considerable part of the 
Jast summer. ‘The following is a summary of his ob- 
servations. 

Pleasure has passed through a variety of significations 
at Ballston. It originally meant nothing more than a 
relief from pain and sickness ; and the patient who had 
journeyed many a weary mile tothe Springs, with a 
heavy heart and emaciated form, called it pleasure when 
he threw by his crutches, and danced away from them 
with renovated spirits and limbs jocund with vigour. 
In process of time pleasure underwent a refinement and 
appeared in the likeness of a sober unceremonious coun- 
try-dance, to the flute of an amateur or the three-string- 
ed fiddle of an itinerant country musician, Still every 
thing bespoke that happy holiday which the spirits ever 
enjoy, when emancipated from the shackles of formality, 
ceremony, and modern politeness, Things went on 
cheerily, and Ballston was pronounced g charming hum 
drum careless p!ace of resort, where every one was at his, 
ease and might follow unmolested the bent of his bu- 
mour-—eprovided his wife was not there—when, lo! alt 
ofa sudden Style made its baneful &ppearance in the 
semblance of a gig and tandem, © pair of leather breech- 
es, aliveried footman and a cockney !—since that fata! 
era pleasure has taken an entire new signification, and at 
present means nothing but styLe. 

The worthy, fashionable, dashing, good-for- nothing 
people of every state, who had rather suffer the martyr- 
dom of acrowd, than endure the monotony of their own 
homes, and the stupid company of their own thoughts, 
flock to the Springs—not to enjoy the pleasures of so- 
ciety, or benefit by the qualities of the waters, but to 
exhibit their equipsges aud wardrobes, and to excite tha 
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adimiration, or- whatis much more satisfactory, the envy 
of their fashionable competitors, ‘This of course awa- 
kens a spirtt of noble emulation between the eastern, 
middle, and southern states, and every lady herenpon 
finding herself charged in a manner with the whole 
weight of her Boe oth dignity and style, dresses and 
dashes, and sparkles, without mercy, at her competitors 
from other parts of the union, ‘This kind of rivajship na- 
turally requires a vast deal of preparation and prodigious 
quantities of supplies. A sober citizen’s wife will break 
halfa dozen milliners’ shops, and ‘sometimes starve her 
family a whole season, to enable herself to make the 
spring campaign in style-—she repairs to the seat of war 
with a mighty force of trunks and bandboxes, like so 
many ammunition chests, filled with caps, hats, gowns, 
ribbons, shawls, and all the various artillery of fashion- 
able warfare. ‘The lady of a southern planter will lay 
out the whole annual produce of a rice plantation in sil- 
ver and ‘gold muslins, lace veils, and new liveries ; carry 
a hogshead of tobacco on her head, and trail a bail of 
sea-island cotton at her heels—while a lady of Boston or 
Salem wi!l wrap herself up in the nett proceeds of a car- 
go of whale oil, and tie on her hat with a quintal of cod- 
fish, 

The planters’ ladies, however, have generally the ad- 
vantage in this contest; for, as it is an incontestable 
fact, that whoever comes from the West or East Indies, 
or Georgia, or the Carolinas, or in fact any warm cli- 
mate, is immensely gich, it cannot be expected that a 
simple cit of the north can cope with them in style. 
The planter, therefore, who drives four horses abroad, 
and athousand negroes at home, and who flourishes up 
to the Springs followed by half a score of black-a-moors 
in gorgeous liveries, 1s unquestionably superiour to the 
northern merchant, who plods on in a carriage and pair; 
which being nothigg more than is quite necessary, has 
no claim whatever to style, He, however, has his con- 
solation in feeling superiour to the honest cit, who dash- 
es about ina simple gig——he in return sneers at the coun< 
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try squire, who jogsalong with his scrabkby long-eared 
poney and saddle begs; and the squire, bv way of ta- 
king satisfaction, would makeno scruple to run over the 
unobtrusive pedestrian, wereit not that tse Jasi, being 
the most independent of the whole, might chance to 
break his bead by way of retort. 

The great misfortune is, that this sty/e is supported at 
such an expense as sometimes to encroach on the rights 
and privileges of the pocket, and occasion very awk- 
ward embarrassments to the tyro of fashion. Among a 
number of instances, Evergreen mentions the fate of a 
dashing blade from the south, who made his entre with 
a tandem and two outriders, by the aid of which he at- 
tracted the attention of all the ladies, and caused a cool- 
ness between several ‘young couple who, it was thought 
before his arrival, had a considerable kindness for each 
other. In the course of a fortnight bis tandem disappear- 
ed'!—the class of good folk who seem to have nothing to 
co in this world but pry into other pecple’s affairs~-began 
tg stare !—in a little time longer an outridcr was missing 
—this increased the alarm, and it was consequently 
whispered that he had eaten the horses, and drank the 
nevro. 





(N. B. Southern geaulemen are very apt to 
do this on an emergency.)—Serious apprebensions were 
entertained about the fate of the remaining servant, 
which were soon verified, by his actually vanishing— 
andin ** one little month” the dashing carolinian mo- 
dest!y took his departure in the Stage-Coach /—univer- 
sally regretted by the friends who Wad generously releas- 
ed him from his cumberots load of sty/e. 

Evergreen, in the course of his detail, gave very me- 
Jancholy accounts of an alarming famine which raged’ 
with great violence at the Springs. Whether this was 
owing to the incredible appetites of the company, or 
the scarcity which prevailed at theinns, he did not seem 
inclined to say, but he declares, that he was for several 
days in imminent danger of starvation, owing to his 
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which befel many of the polite company in their zeal to 
vet a good seat at dinner; on which occasion a kind of 
scrub-race always took place, wherein a vast deal of 
jockeying aod unfair play was shown, and a vaniety of 
squabbles and unseemly altercations occurred. But 
when arrived at the scene of action, it was truly anaw- 
ful sight to behold the confusion, and to hear the tumui- 
tuous uproar of voices crying out, some for one thing, 
and some for another, to the tuneful accompanyment 
of knives and forks, rattling with all the energy of hun- 
gry impatience.—I'be feast of the Centaurs and the La- 
pith was nothing when compared with « dinner at the 
Great House. Atone time, an o!d gentleman, whose 
natural irascibility was a little sharpened by the gout, 
had scalded his threat, by gobbling down a bow! of hots 
soupin avast hurry, in order to secure the first fruits of 
a roasted partridge before it was snapped up by some 
hungry rival; when, just ashe was whettiog his knife 
and fork, preparatory for a descent on the promised land, 
he bad the mortification to seeit transferred, bodily, to 
the plate of a squeamish little damsel, who was 
the waters for debility and loss of appetite. ‘This was 
too much for the patience of old Crusty; he lunged his 
fork into the partridge, whipt it into his dish, and cut- 
ting ofa wing of i1t,—‘* ‘There, miss, there’s more than 
you can @éat—Oons! what should such a little chaiky- 
faced puppet as you do witha whole parfridge!””—At 
another time a mighty sweet disposed old dowager, whe 
Joomed most magnificently at the table, had a sauce- 
boat launched upon the capacious lap of a silver-sprig- 
ged muslin gown, by the manceuvring of a little politick 
frenchman, who was dexterously attempting to make a 
lodgement under the covered way of a chichen-pie—Hu- 
man nature could not bear it!—the lady bounced round, 
and, with one box on the ear, drove the luckless wight 
to utter annihilation. 

But these little cross accidents are amply compensated 
by the great variety of amusement which abounds at 
fhis charming resort of beauty and faghion. In tem 
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morning the company, each like a jolly bacchanalian, 
with glassin hand, sally forth to the Spring ; where the 
gentlemen, who wish to make themselves agreeable, 
have an opportunity of dipping themselves into the gocd 
opinion of the ladies: and it is truly delectable to see 
with what grace and adroitness they perform this ingra- 
tiating feat. Anthony says that it is peculiarly ama- 
zing to behold the quantity of water the ladies drink on 
this occasion, for the purpose of getting an appetite for 
breakfast. He assures me he has been present when a 
young lady of unparalleled delicacy, tossed of in the 
space of a minuteor two, one and twenty tumblers and 
a wine-glass full, On my asking Anthony whether the 
solicitude of the bye-standers was not greatly awakened 
as to what might be the effects of this debauch; he. re- 
plied, that the ladies at Ba!lston had become such great 
sticklers fur the doctrine of evaporation, that no gentle- 
man ever ventured to remonstrate against this excessive 
drinking, for fear of bringing his philosophy into con- 
tempt. ‘The most notorious water-drinkers in particular, 
were continually holding forth on the surprising aptitude 
with which the Ballston waters evaporated; aud several 
gentlemen, who had the hardihood to question this fe- 
male philosophy where held in high displeasure. 

After breakfast, every one chooses kis amusement— 
some take a ride into the pine woods, and enjoy the va- 
ried and romantick scenery of burnt trees, post and rail 
fences, pine flats, potatoe patches and log huts—others 
scramble up the surrounding sand hills, that look like 
the abodes of a gigantic race of ants—take a peep at other 
and hills beyond them—and then—come down again ; 
others who are romantick (and sundry young ladies insist 
upon being so whenever they visit the Springs, or go 
any where into the country) stroll along the borders of a 
little swampy brook that drags itself along like an alex- 
andrine, and that, so lazily, as not to makea single 
murmur—watching the little tadpoles, as they frolick 
right flippantly in the muddy stream, and listening to 
the inspiring melody of the harmonious frogs that croak 
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tipon its borders. Some play at billiards, some p'ay the 
fiddle, and some play the foul—the latter being the 
thost prevalent amusement at Ballston. 

These, together with abundance of dancing, and a 
prodigious deal of sleeping of afternoons, make up the 
variety of pleasures at the Springs—a delicious life of 
alternate lassitude and fatigue, of laborious dissipation, 
and listless idleness, of s'eepless nights, and days spent 
in that doziny insensibility which ever “succeeds them. 
Now and then, indeed, the influenza, the fever-and- 
aguc, or some such pale-faced intruder may happen to 
throw a momentary damp on the general felicty ; but on 
the whole, Evergreen declares that Ballston wants only 
six things; to wit, good air, good wine, good living; 
good beds, good cotnpany, and good humour, to be 
the most enchanting place in the world—excepting Bo- 
_tany-bay, Musguito Cove, Dismal Swamp, and _ the 
Black holeat Calcutta. , 

Kt 2S 


For the Observer. 


COLLEGE OF ANATOMY & MEDICINE. 

Afier the extravagant prejudices which have led the 
SOVEREIGN PEOPLE to commit the outrages they have 
lately practised against the infant school of Medicine and 
Anatomy, so essential, or rather so indispensable to the 
Art of Healing, it might have been expected that some 
truly patriotic voice would have been raised, to convince 
those who were guilty of these excesses, how dangerous to 
the best interests of society, is the induigence of so bar- 
barous and fanatical a spirit, how injurious it is to the 
living who are dear to them, to public order, and to the 
sacred rights of property. | 

One single appeal to good sense, published under the 
signature of Celsus, has appeared on this subject, and 
it was like a voice in the desart. Nor is this all—profound 
thinkers, scrupulous men, bave come fcrward, to con- 
demn this appeal; in giving their approbation to the p: ~ 
pular tumu!t which gave rise to it. Was if because the 
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attack was made only on the demesne of Jeartiing and 
science, for infailibly these same men would have cried 
out against tyranny, anarchy, and scerilege, if. a mob 
had broken in their warehouse dvors and laid waste a few 
barrels of Jard or codfish, asif an anatomical school were 
‘not as much property, & property of a nature more interes- 
ting to the public at Jarge, than some pounds of hog’s fat 


‘or gallons of molasses. 


However, a petition is now before the legislature of 
our state, in order to obtain a charter fora College of Me- 
dicine, to be protected by the state itself, It is not yet 


known in what part of tue town this useful and honora- 
‘ble establishment may be effected, nor whether the Me- 


dical Society will finally-agree. with those persons who 
have already offered them a situation for the purpose ; but 
on this point, we may be permitted to observe, that itis 
at once a reproach anda disgrace to the United States, 
states the most vastly extensive in the world, and where 
the population is so completely dispropertioned to the ex- 
tent of territory, that our Federal states have not the spi- 
rit to sacrifice A FEW ACRES OF GROUND to promote the 
establishment of Academies, and learned societies. 
Assuredly it would never be believed in Europe, that in 
the almost boundless country of the United States, estab- 
lishments at once so necessary and so honourable, ar 

compelled to exhaust in the acquisition of suitable ground 
those funds which are with so much difficulty ebtained 
from the generosity of individuals, and which it would 
be so highly important to appropriate to the construction 
of buildings and the purchase of apparatus necessary to 





~ the fall developement of the Sciences and the Fine Arts, 


There is no doubt, that but fer those interested views 
which so much trammel the exertions of men of genius 
and merit, we should already have had schools amongst 
us which would have very soon elevated the American 
name to that pinnacle of glory, which should be the ob- 
ject of emulation to all to whom national honour is dear. 
1t would be a great and noble project to unite in one cen- 
‘tral spot, a College of Medicine with one of the Arts.— 
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Philadelphia has a Museum, an A mphitheats2 cf Medi- 
eine and Chymistry, and an Academy of the fine Arts. 

Itis well known that in our principal cities.there are 
men of the first rate talents-who singly can do nothing 
important, whilst were they afforded the opportunity of 
being useful, genius would be drawn forth from the gloom 
in which it now languishes ; and they would essentially 
benefit society, could they meet with that‘efficacious pro- 
tection from our tegislatures which alone can enable them 
to unite together in order to promote general advantage. 


POLITE LITERATURE, 
From the Port Folio. 
Mr. OLtpscuoot, 

At the commencement of the last volume of The Port 
Folio,. save one, a change was made in the Orthography 
of its pages by restoring theauthority of Jobnson ; which 
is indeed the only rea! standard of our ianguage. ‘This 
reformation, Mr. Oldschool, has had the influence which 
might have been anticipated: from, the high rank of the 
paper, and was unquestionably g gratifying to those of your 
admirers, who are in the habit of looki ing up to the Port 
Folio, as the criterion of their taste in most matters of li- 
terature. But while so judicious a revision was made, 
and alteration, was.so happily applied, one errour crept into 
your press, and has since resolutely held its place. I re- 
fer to the word author, which: your printers invariably 
give us as authour. This orthography is not justified by 
Johnson, or by any other Lexicographer whom I have 
consulted. The truespelling ofthe word must be allow- 
ed, indeed, to beananomaly; for the parent words in 
Latin and French have the same termination as the pa- 
rents of honour, &c.. Of course, if the rule with regard 
to honour were uniform in its application, the insertion 
of win author would be justifiable. But at present it is 
enough for us that such an inter polation has been hither- 
£0 unathorized. And as the errour in The Port Folio 
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af 


probably arose from oversight, I presunie I have only to 
point it out. 

Allow mea word or two on another head. ‘The em- 
ployment of the preposition frum, prefixed to the adverbs 
whence, thence and hence, has always appeared to me, 
not only redundant, but extremely uncouth. Johnson 
saysitisa ‘* vitious expression ;’? and yet instances of 
lis use may be fuund in our best writers. L. Murray, if 
my Memory is correct, is neutral on the subject. Does 
the Editor of ‘The Port Folio believe, that the phrase can. 
be justified by any principle of our language ? That it is 
justified by authority, the following instances will ainp'y 
prove. 

‘* Another obstruction to the foriune of youth is, that 
while they are all'so equally desirous of giving nobody 
fence. From hence they endeavour to please al!,’’ &c. 

Gowunsmitu’s 12th Essay. 

‘« Friendship is like a debt of honour—ihe more it is 
talked of it loses its real name, and assumes the more 
ungrateful form of obligation. From hence we find, &c. 

Goldsmith's Essay, 26th. 

‘* No problem has more «embarrassed the learned, than 

to give an account frum whence the Americans sprung.”” 
Lord Kaimes. 

** At her coming into the room, I observed:a settled 
melancho!y in her countenance, which I should have 
been troubled for, had I not heard from whence it pro- 
ceeded.”’ 

Jddison, Speciator No. 7. 

‘« Here we see the head increasing insensibly to the 
middle, from whence it lessens gradually until it mixes 
with the neck,’ &c, 

Burke on the Sublime and Deautiful, p. 8. See. 15. 

In the first examples (Goldsmith) the use of FRom is 
shocking to one who has an ear for composition, and in 
both the ease and gracefulness of the sty!e would be rather 
improved by expungingit. In the instances from Kaimes 
and Addison it may, perhaps, be admitted, that the froms 
are essentia! to the roundness and harmony of the peri- 
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cds; in the instances from Burke, I will venture to say, 
that the term which might be substituted for whence, with 
strict propriety, though not with elegance. C, 


From the ** Atheneum.” 
MEMOIRS OF EZZELINO DA ROMANO. 


( Continued. ) 

It was the great object of Ezzelino to render himself 
master of Padua, and for that purpose he was ccntinual- 
ly plotting with the partisans whom he possessed in that 
eity, and who were daily becoming more numerous. 
Their machinations being discovered, a number of them 
left the city and joined Ezzelino and the imperial troops ; 
Dut their departure was far from restoring quiet and una- 
nimity. The approach of the imperialists augmented 
the confusion in the city; the marquis of Este thought 
proper to join the emperor’s party ; the devastation of 
the surrounding country filled the wealthy citizens with 
discontent: and in fine it was agreed that Ezze- 
lino and count Goboardo, with their followers, should 
he peaceably admitted into Padua. 

Hitherto [zzelino had either masked his real charac- 
ter, or the tyrant wus not yet matured in him, An an- 
tient chronicler thus decribes him previous to his en- 
trance into Padua. ‘* He was of a middling stature, 
with extremely lively eyes and a pleasant countenance, 
and light hair inclining tored. Ife was sedate in his 
demeanour, eloquent, polite, and agreeable in conver- 


sation ; terrible to his enemies, courteous and affable te — 


his friends ; faithful in the performanée of his promises, 
steady in his purposes, grave and deliberate in his dis- 
course, providentin his counsels, and, in fine, lauda- 
blein every action of his life.’”” Hesoon shewed hime 
selfa master in politics ; for, having been nominated 
podesta of the city at an assembly of the principal citi- 
zens, he went out of the hall in appearance much trou- 
bled at the burthen imposed upon him ; and during his 
absence, those who knew his mind proposed that he 
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- ens he ‘should ‘think Gi, ee a fe goed t reluciance, 
he named a creature of his own: 1 fact, He had 


greater ihingsin view than a loc i magistracy. Ife per- 
suaded count Goboaido ty reiura to Germat , leaving 
him in the post of imperial vicar of all the Marche of 
Treviso, with the fall command of allthe foreign troops, 
These were chiefly Germans; bat there was the singular 
mixture of 300 Saracens, to whom, as particulariy at, 
tached to his interest, E-zze'ino confided the guard of. 
the gates of the city and the principal fortresses. Many 
of the Paduans having. emigrated on the change of af- 
fairs, and taken possession of the strong castle of Mon- 
‘ttagnone in the neighbourhvod, Beseling attempted to. 
reduce it; but not succeeding, be began. his tyrannical 
practices by obliging many of the principal families of 
Padua to give hostages. He also assemb!ed about twen- 
ty of the leading men whose fidelity he most suspected,. 
and with much apparent civility advised them fora time 
to withdraw from the city, assuring them that they 
should soon be recalled; but when they had complied 
with his desire, he took care that they should all be ap- 
prehended at their country seats or in the neighbouring 
towns, and sent to remote castles under his authority, 
where they were detained as prisoners. He also began 
to confiscate the effects and demalish the palaces of all 
those who emigrated through fear of his tyranny ; and 
from the ruins he erected some strong fortresses to bridle 


thecity. An attempt made by the marquis Azzo of Este. 


and the Paduvan emigrants, in 1938, to get possession of 
the city, was defeated by the vigilance of Izzelino, who 
made it the pretext of further severities against the disaf- 
fected. He wasalsoableso well to justify himselfagainst 
the accusations of his enemies, before the emperor, who 
had again visited Italy, that his authority received fresh 
confirmation. 

It would be tedious and disgusting to enumerate all 
the steps in the progress of this tyrant toa despotism, the 
cruelty of which is scarcely to be paralleled in modern 
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history. It will-suffice to note a few ofthe most striking 
and characteristic circumstanees recorded in the work be- 
fore us. Against the emperor.and Ezzelino, who were 
endeavouring to reduce all this part. of Italy, a powerful 
league was formed between the pope, the state of Venice, 
the Milanese, Bolognese, the marquis of Este, and Al- 
berico, the brother of Fizzelino, whose daughter had 
married a son of the marquis. Of their joint forces the 
marquis was made captain, and he gained possession of 
Ferrara, ‘The league had many friends in Padua, whose 
correspondences were occasionally discovered, or at least, 
suspected, and served continually to irritate the jealous 
fury of the tyrant. Executions, with every circumstance 
of barbarity, became more and more frequent, and the 
numbers of the :mprisoned daily augmented. Ina strong 
castle, erected within the limits of the city, was a range 
of horrid dungeons, into which not aray of light, nora 
breath of atr wasadmitted. Their architect was one Zi- 
lio, a Milanese, who, failing under the tyrant’s displea- 
sure, was their first occupier; and from him they were 
named the Zilie. They were soon filled with persons 
suspected cf disaffection, who underwent in them the 
utmost extremity of human misery. In the mean time 
the vigour and abilities of Ezzelino rendered him success- 
ful in most of his enterprizes, and in 1250 he possessed 
Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltre, and Belluno, besides 
numerous castles and fortresses. His brother A|bevico 
was master of Treviso, and though in appearance they 
were enemies, it is said that they hada secret intelligence 
and acted in concert. 


To be centinued. 
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In No. 93, page S65, for Assyria, read Syria. 
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ON CENSURE. 
FROM SWIFT. 
YE Wise, instruct me to endure 
An Evil, which admits no Cure : 





poo thee 


Or, how this evil éan be borne, 

Which breeds at once both Hate and Scorn. 
Bare Innocence is no support, 

When you are try'd in Scandai’s court- 


~ abate 


Stand high in honour, wealth, cr wit; 


ee 


All others, who inferior sit, 

Conceive themseives in conscience bound 
To join, and drag you to the ground. 
Your altitude offends the eyes 


ee 


ee ee 
. 


Of those who want the pow’r to rise. 
tf The world, a willing stander-by, 
Inclines to aid a specicus lie : 

| Alas! they would not do you wrong ; 
But, all Appearances are strong. 





Yet, whence proceeds this weight we lay 
i On what detracting people say ? 

! For, let mankind discharge their tongues 

il In venem, till they burst their lungs, 

Their utmost malice cannot make 

Your head, or tooth, or finger ake ; 

Nor spoil your shape, distort your face, 

| Or put one feature out of place ; 

Nor will you find your fortune sink, 


oN ag ny ee ee 


By what they speak, or what they think. 
‘Nor can tea hundred thousand lies, 








a? Mcke you less virtuous, learn’d, or wise. 

hy 

| 

i The most effectual way to baulk 

Wl Theis malice, is——to let them talk. 

| : ) . 
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